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CONGRESS  BEGINS  FAB-REACKCNG  DELIBERATIONS 

The  first  month  of  the  new  Congress  has  witnessed  the  opening  round  in  two  historic 
debates  that  in  oxs  form  or  other  will  engage  the  attention  of  Congress  for  months  and 
vdiose  outcome  will  profoundly  affect  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  and  probably  the 
world.  The  first  is  the  question  of  American  participation  in  world  organization  and  the 
course  of  American  foreign  policy.  The  second  revolves  around  the  responsibility  of  the 
govemnent  for  st^imilatlon  of  full  employment,  including  60, OCX), 000  Jobs,  and  the  use  of 
present  and  future  govemoient  investment  in  maintaining  a  high  level  of  production  —  a 
discussion  precipitated  by  the  ncmlnation  of  Henry  A.  Wallace  by  President  Roosevelt  for 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Senators  James  E.  liurray  of  Montana,  Robert  F.  Wagner 
of  New  York,  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney  of  H^yoming,  and  Elbert  D.  Thomas  of  Utah  have  intro¬ 
duced  S.  380  on  full  employment  which  will  probably  have  hearings  soon  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Current  Committee,  and  may  prove  to  be  round  number  two  of  the  full  employ¬ 
ment  debate.  Neither  of  these  debates  can  be  adequately  reviewed  within  the  limits  of 
this  newsletter. 

FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  WORLD  ORGANIZATION 

The  sixteen  new  Senators,  including  both  Dmnocrats  and  Republicans,  addressed  a  statement 
to  the  President  pledging  their  support  of  United  States  participation  in  a  world  or¬ 
ganization  along  the  lines  proposed  at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  57  new  Democratic  members  of  the 
House  sent  a  someihat  similar  message  to  the  President,  so  that  his  efforts  have  more 
support  than  ever  before.  The  President  declared  in  his  annual  message  to  Cor^gress,  "And 
we  shall  not  hesitate  to  use  our  infliience  -  and  to  use  it  now  -  to  secure,  so  far  as  it 
is  humanly  possible,  the  fulfillment  of  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  .  •  . 
Ihtemational  peace  and  well-being,  like  national  peace  and  well-being,  can  be  secured 
only  throu^  Institutions  capable  of  life  and  growth.  We  and  the  other  United  Nations 
are  going  forward,  with  vigor  and  resolution,  in  our  efforts  to  create  such  a  system  by 
providing  for  it  strong  and  flexible  institutions  of  Joint  and  cooperative  action." 

Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  of  Michigan  on  January  10  proposed  a  military  alliance  at 
once  between  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  the  United  States  and  a  hard  and  fast  treaty 
signed  by  the  United  States  guaranteeing  our  military  cooperation  to  keep  Germany  and 
Japan  demilitarized  with  the  use  of  our  military  force  if  necessary  without  recourse  to 
Congress.  If  we  were  willing  to  do  this.  Senator  Vandenberg  argued,  then  the  United 
States  would  be  in  a  position  to  demand  that,  whatever  Immediate  unilateral  decisions  have 
been  made  in  consequence  of  present  construed  military  need,  sudi  decisions  would  all  be 
temporary  and  subject  to  final  revision  by  the  ultimate  international  organization  in  case 
of  protested  injustice.  However,  military  alliances  in  the  past  have  proven  very  frail 
and  no  guarantee  of  peace,  and  the  conclusion  of  such  a  treaty  now  might  undermine  or 
‘  seriously  delay  the  efforts  to  achieve  a  broad  political  organization  to  which  all  such 
security  arrangements  should  be  subordinate.  The  New  York  Times  reported  on  February  4 
that  a  poll  vdiich  they  had  taiksn  revealed  that  two- thirds  of  the  Senate  is  now  willing  to 
support  Senator  Vandenberg' s  proposal. 

Another  Republican  Senator,  Homer  W.  Ferguson  of  Michigan,  offered' a  five-point  program 
including  ;  (l)  formation  of  a  United  Nations  organization  at  the  earliest  possible 

moment  along  the  lines  of  Dumbarton  Oaks;  (2)  acceptance  of  the  responsibility  for  the  . 
use  of  force  if  necessary j  (3)  reaffirmation  of  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter j 
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(4)  fcmralation  of  post-war  policies,  diplomatic  and  economic,  in  such  a  way  as  to  in¬ 
fluence  their  universal  application;  and  (5)  "the  immediate  formation  of  a  United  Nations 
Council  to  supervise,  when  necessary,  the  life  of  liberated  territories  until  stable 
governments  can  be  set  up  by  tli©  free  choice  of  the  people  involved,  and  to  deal  with 
other  diplomatic  and  political  issues  that  may  arise  and  cannot  wait  until  a  permanent 
United  Nations  organization  can  be  formally  ratified."  A  few  days  later  Senator  Tom 
Connally  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  proposed  an 
Interim  United  lotions  Council.  Senator  Henrik  Shlpstead  of  Minnesota  said  public 
uneasiness  over  recent  developments  in  Greek  and  Polish  affairs  could  be  eased  if  President 
Roosevelt  made  clear  his  determination  to  insist  on  fair  and  Just  treatment  of  small 
nations.  Senator  HiZheeler's  resolution  was  summarized  in  the  last  newsletter. 

In  January  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  New  Hampdilre  "in  General  Court  Con¬ 
vened"  passed  a  joint  resolution  ^ich  said  "That  the  General  Court  of  New  Hampshire  does 
hereby  solemnly  declare  that  all  peoples  of  the  earth  should  now  be  united  in  a  commork- 
wealth  of  nations  to  be  known  as  The  Federation  of  the  World.  .  ."  and  requested  the 
Senators  and  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  support  the  principle  of  World  Federation. 

This  letter  is  being  written  during  the  Big  Three  Conference  and  before  the  political 
agreements  have  been  announced.  It  is  now  e:Q)ected  here  that  a  conference  will  be  held, 
probably  in  April,  to  discuss  the  proposed  United  Nations  charter  and  that  a  treaty  on 
world  organization  may  reach  the  Senate  sometime  during  the  summer  for  consideration. 

TRIADS  COMMITTEE  RECOMMEI€)S  CHANGES  IN  DUMBARTON  OAKS  PROPOSALS 

The  Friends  Comnittee  on  National  Legislation  issued,  on  January  13,  1945,  a  preliminaxy 

statement  on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  saying  . 

* 

"We  believe  the  United  States  should  strive  vigorously  for  the  development  of  an 
adequate  world  organization.  While  we  think  that  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  fall 
far  short  of  what  is  required  and  contain  serious  dangers,  we  nevertheless  recognize 
them  as  opening  the  way  for  progress  and  would  encourage  our  government  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  other  nations  to  proceed  with  the  task  of  developing  them  into  a 
democratic  and  satisfying  system  for  achieving  international  peace,  justice  and 
good  will." 

They  then  went  on  to  recommend  ei^t  dianges  in  the  provisiozis.  A  full  text  of  the 
statement  is  being  mailed  with  this  newsletter. 

We  would  commend  for  your  detailed  study  the  full  text  of  the  Statement  of  the  Cleveland 
Conference  on  the  Churches  and  World  Order,  held  January  16-19,  1945,  and  available  from 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.Y.,  for  ten  cents. 

PATTERN  FOR  PEACE 

A  Protestant,  a  Catholic  and  a  Jew  introduced  Identical  resolutions  on  January  17  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  based  on  the  seven-point  Pattern  for  Peace  signed  in  1943  by 
about  150  religious  leaders.  The  resolution  would  have  Congress  declare  its  desire  aM 
will  that  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  Pattern  "shall  be  adhered  to  as  the  basis  for 
the  establishment  of  peace  and  a  just  world  order.”  The  seven  points  include*  (l)  moral 
law  must  govern  world  order;  (2)  ri^ts  of  the  individual  must  be  assured.  (3)  rights  of 
oppressed,  seak  or  colonial  peoples  must  be  protected;  (4)  ri^ts  of  minorities  must  be 
secured;  (5)  international  institutions  to  maintain  peace  with  justice  must  be  organized* 
(6)  International  economic  cooperation  miast  be  developed;  (7)  a  just  social  order  within’ 


each  state  must  be  achieved.  The  sponsors  and  numbers  of  their  resolutions  arej  H.  Con. 
Res.  21  by  Michael  A.  Feighan  of  OhlO;  H.  Con.  Res.  22  by  Charles  M.  LaFollette  of 
Indiana;  H.  Con.  Res.  23  by  Samuel  A.  YTeiss  of  Pennsylvania. 
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EDUCATION 

Senators  Elbert  D*  Thomas  of  Utah  and  Lister  Hill  of  Alabama  have  introduced  S.  181,  and 
Representative  Robert  Ramspek  of  Georgia  has  introduced  a  con^anion  measure  in  the  House, 

H.  R,  1296.  These  bills  would  authorize  an  appropriation  of  $300,000,000  to  the  states 
to  aid  public  elementary  and  secondary  education*  One  hundred  million  dollars  would  be 
appropriated,  based  on  financial  needs  of  the  states,  and  $200,000,000  because  of  the 
present  emergen^  in  public  education.  The  hundred  million  would  be  the  first  of  per¬ 
manent  grants  for  equalization  of  educational  opportunities  vdiile  the  two  hundred  million 
would  be  repeated  only  as  long  as  ”the  Congress  shall  find  a  need  therefor.” 

Control  of  education  would  remain  with  the  states,  with  the  administration  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  Within  the  states  the  funds  would  be  appor¬ 
tioned  by  the  state  departments  of  education  and  would  be  expended  only  by  public  agen¬ 
cies  and  under  public  control.  Where  separate  schools  are  provided  for  a  minority  race, 
funds  must  be  made  available  to  the  minority  by  a  ”Just  and  equitable  apportionment.” 

HEALTH 

Senator  Claude  Pepper  of  Florida  is  chairman  of  a  Subcommittee  on  Wartime  Health  and 
Education  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  The  Subcommittee  in  their 
recent  reports  recommended  federal  grants  in  aid  for  a  large  hospital  building  program 
after  the  war.  A  national  system  of  health  centers  would  provide  four  types  of  medical 
and  health  facilities  ;  the  small  community  health  center,  the  rural  hospital,  the  dis¬ 
trict  hospital  and  the  large  base  hospital.  They  further  recommended  some  form  of  group 
financing  and  free  choice  of  physicians.  Forty  percent  of  our  counties  have  no  full  time 
public  health  service,  according  to  the  committee  report.  Senators  Lister  Hill  of 
Alabama  and  Harold  H.  Burton  of  Ohio  are  co-sponsors  of  S.  191  providing  federal  grants 
in  aid  to  the  states  for  building  hospitals.  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  of  Georgia  has 
Introduced  S.  200  which  would  appropriate  $65,000,000  this  year  and  $100,000,000  annually 
thereafter  for  school  lunch  and  school  milk  programs. 

F  E  P  C 

The  bill  for  a  permanent  Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission  will  probably  be  favorably 
reported  out  of  the  House  Labor  Committee  on  February  13.  Next  step  to  push  the  bill, 
which  is  e::qc)ected  to  be  a  combination  of  H.  R.  523,  introduced  by  Mrs.  ISs^ry  Norton, 
Chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee,  and  a  measure  Jointly  sponsored  by  eleven  other 
Congressmen,  is  to  get  a  rule  passed  in  the  Rules  Committee  to  bring  the  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Passage  of  the  bill  in  the  House  seems  likely  if  this  can  be  done. 

In  the  Senate,  S.'  101,  identical  to  the  bill  sponsored  last  year  by  a  bi-partisan  gronp, 
was  re-introduced  and  referred  to  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Comralttee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  which  will  again  be  headed  by  Senator  Chavez,  a  co-sponsor  of  the  bill.  On 
February  5,  however.  Senator  Taft  Introduced  a  bill  \i\hich  would  eliminate  all  enforconent 
provisions  and  reduce  the  Commission  to  an  investigating  body.  The  advocates  of  F  E  P  C 
legislation  fear  an  attempt  may  be  made  by  opponents  of  the  bills  to  push  such  weakened 
measures  throu^. 

POLL  TAX 

The  National  Committee  to  Abolish  the  Poll  Tax  is  sponsoring  H.  R.  7,  whldi  was  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Congressman  Vito  Marcantonlo  of  New  York.  Present  strategy  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  to  p\ish  for  a  discharge  petition  at  the  end  of  thirty  legislative  days  in  order 
to  get  the  bill  out  of  committee.  On  February  5  the  Georgia  Senate  voted  41  to  3  to 
acc^t  a  poll  tax  repeal  bill  already  passed  by  the  lower  House,  and  which  has  now  gone  to 
Governor  Ellis  Amall  for  his  signature.  This  leaves  seven  states  yet  v/ith  poll  tax 
provisions.  The  Tennessee  legislature  passed  a  repeal  last  year  vtAch.  the  State  Supreme 
Court  declared  unconstitutional.  * 
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C0N(2lESSI0m  EBORGANIZATION 

The  Senate  Rules  Committee  on  Eehruary  7  reported  favorably  the  House-passed  I4aloney- 
Monroney  resolution  to  extend  for  two  years  the  life  of  the  Congressional  investigating 
group  which  is  studying  the  modernization  of  Congress* 

The  National  Planning  Association  on  January  20  released  a  study,  ” Strengthening  the 
Congress*"  (National  Planning  Association,  800  21st  Street,  N*W*,  Washington  6,  D*  C*  25 
cents*)  This  study  made  fourteen  recomrnendatlons  ^ich  include  ;  (l)  reduce  number  of 

committees  to  approximately  15  in  each  House  with  Joint  committees  and  hearings  vftien 
practicable*  (2)  develop  in  each  House  a  Majority  and  a  Minority  Policy  Committee j  (3) 
Increase  efficiency  of  individual  members  of  Congress  by  supplying  a  more  ad8q:uate  per¬ 
sonal  staff,  establishing  a  Congressional  service  bureau,  and  by  e:q>anding  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress*  (4)  provide  more  adequate  staffs  for 
Congressional  committees;  (5)  eliminate  filibuster  by  a  cloture  rule;  (6)  ezpand  use  of 
provisional  legislation;  (7)  discontinue  riders  unrelated  to  main  content  of  a  bill;  (3) 
pass  reasonably  broad  rather  than  detailed  appropriation  bills*  (9)  give  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office  effective  control  over  executive  ejQ/endltures ;  (lo)  experiment  with  question 
period  for  executive  department  heads;  (11)  make  more  frequent  formal  and  organized 
Inquiries  into  basic  national  affairs*  (12)  replace  seniority  rule  for  conmittee  chair¬ 
manships;  (13)  Increase  Congressional  salaries  to  $25,000  per  year;  (14)  provide  service 
retirement  pay* 

The  Public  Affairs  Press,  2153  Florida  Avenue,  N*W*,  Washington  8,  D.C*  issued  on 
February  1  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Congress  of  the  ibnerican  Political  Science 
Association  entitled,  i^The  Reorganization  of  Congress,"  which  makes  ten  recoxonendatlons 
for  modernizing  Congressional  procedure*  ($1*00) 

NATIom  SERVICE  AID  NURSES  DRAIT  LEGISLATION 


The  May-Bailey  Bill  limited  national  service  bill  passed  the  House  February  1  by  a  vote  of 
245  to  165  after  a  substitute  bill  by  Representative  Forrest  A*  Harness  of  Indiana,  vddLch 
would  provide  for  tl^tening  of  voluntary  controls,  lost  by  only  10  votes*  The  bill  is 
now  in  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  vhlch  is  holding  executive  hearings*  Many 
groups  Including  the  ibnerican  Federation  of  labor,  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ! z at i one | 
and  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  have  been  actively  opposing  the  bill,  main¬ 
taining  that  free  labor  could  out-produce  slave  labor  any  time*  The  bill  is  not  expected 
out  of  Committee  for  a  week  and  its  fate  is  uncertain*  There  may  still  be  time  to  write 
your  Senators. 

The  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  has  been  holding  hearings  this  week  on  a  proposed 
draft  of  nurses*  Many  witnesses,  pro  and  con,  have  been  heard*  Dr*  Harvey  B*  Stone,  vice 
chairman  of  the  War  Itopower  Commission  procurement  and  assignment  service  told  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  cross  questioning  that  he  believed  the  Army's  needs  could  be  met  without  a 
compulsory  law*  I^*  Alexander  Stewart,  co-chairman  of  the  Women's  Committee  to  Oppose 
Conscription,  has  asked  to  appear  against  the  bill*  Write  to  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee  for  copies  of  the  hearings  on  both  these  measures* 

PEACETII'HS  CONSCRIPTION 


Advocates  of  peacetime  conscription  are  marshaling  their  forces  in  the  government,  the 
dally  press,  and  throu^  Journals  such  as  the  Readers  Digest,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Colliers  and  the  American  Magazine*  The  President  announced  in  his  annual  message  that 
he  would  send  a  special  message  to  Congress  advocating  universal  military  training  after 
the  war.  This  is  the  time  for  widespread  discussion  of  its  implications*  Has  every 
organization  with  vdilch  you  are  connected  taken  a  stand  against  peacetime  conscription  and 
have  you  let  your  Senators  and  Congressmen  know? 


E*  Raymond  Wilson 
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Additional  copies,  3c  each — 50  copies  for  $1.00 


EDUCATORS  LOOK  AT  THE  PROBLEM 

A  Group  of  Leaders  in  the  educational  field  say: 

"In  our  judgment  it  is  unwise  to  commit  the  nation 
at  this  time  to  a  year  of  universal  military  training  for 
the  following  reasons: 

"(1)  Present  military  necessity — ^Under  the  Selective 
Service  Act,  the  present  personnel  needs  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are  being  met  so  far  as  the  na¬ 
tion’s  resources  of  manpower  permit. 
It  therefore  follows  that  the  proposed 
year  of  compulsory  military  service  is 
to  be  conceived  in  terms  of  a  post-war, 
not  a  current,  undertaking.  No  basic  change  in  the 
present  Selective  Service  System  is  necessary  to  provide 
required  military  personnel,  not  only  for  the  period  of 
the  war,  but  also  for  the  period  immediately  following 
^ '  the  defeat  of  our  enemies. 

"(2)  Longtime  military  necessity — Since  the  pro¬ 
posed  year  of  compulsory  military  service  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  immediate  military  necessity,  it  must  be  appraised 
in  long  range  terms.  In  these  terms,  it  is  clearly  impos¬ 
sible  at  this  time  to  debate  fairly  and  intelligently  the 
question  of  whether  compulsory  military  service  is  a 
national  military  necessity.  No  one  can  foresee  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  which  will  exist  when  Germany  and 
Japan  are  defeated.  Neither  the  international  political 
nor  the  international  military  situation  can  be  csdcu- 
lated  while  the  war  is  still  in  progress.  Prophecies  on 
this  subject  and  debate  thereon  at  this  time  may  prove 
detrimental  to  sound  national  policy  and  to  the  unity  of 
the  United  Nations. 

"(3)  Policing  the  peace — When  this  war  is  over,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  large  standing  army  to 
police  the  peace,  and  this  may  force  us  to  adopt  com¬ 
pulsory  military  training.  No  one  is  in  a  position  now, 
however,  to  forecast  fully  the  international  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  nation  after  the  war,  and  certainly  not  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  that  relate  to  the  occupation  of  foreign 
territories.  Until  the  postwar  national  situation  is  clari- 
g£  tied,  it  seems  to  us  extremely  unwise  and  even  dangerous 
to  commit  the  nation  to  such  a  revolutionary  change  in 
fundamental  national  policy  as  would  the  establishment 
of  compulsory  military  service. 
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A  Question 
for  Every  Teacher 
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EDUCATORS  LOOK  AT  THE  PROBLEM 

A  Group  of  Leaders  in  the  educational  field  say: 

"In  our  judgment  it  is  unwise  to  commit  the  nation 
at  this  time  to  a  year  of  universal  military  training  for 
the  following  reasons: 

"(1)  Present  military  necessity — ^Under  the  Selective 
Service  Act,  the  present  personnel  needs  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are  being  met  so  far  as  the  na¬ 
tion’s  resources  of  manpower  permit. 
It  therefore  follows  that  the  proposed 
year  of  compulsory  military  service  is 
to  be  conceived  in  terms  of  a  post-war, 
not  a  current,  undertaking.  No  basic  change  in  the 
present  Selective  Service  System  is  necessary  to  provide 
required  military  personnel,  not  only  for  the  period  of 
the  war,  but  also  for  the  period  immediately  following 
' '  the  defeat  of  our  enemies. 

"(2)  Longtime  military  necessity — Since  the  pro¬ 
posed  year  of  compulsory  military  service  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  immediate  military  necessity,  it  must  be  appraised 
in  long  range  terms.  In  these  terms,  it  is  clearly  impos¬ 
sible  at  this  time  to  debate  fairly  and  intelligently  the 
question  of  whether  compulsory  military  service  is  a 
national  military  necessity.  No  one  can  foresee  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  which  will  exist  when  Gernuny  and 
Japan  are  defeated.  Neither  the  international  political 
nor  the  international  military  situation  can  be  calcu¬ 
lated  while  the  war  is  still  in  progress.  Prophecies  on 
this  subject  and  debate  thereon  at  this  time  may  prove 
detrimental  to  sound  national  policy  and  to  the  unity  of 
the  United  Nations. 

"(3)  Policing  the  peace — When  this  war  is  over,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  large  standing  army  to 
police  the  peace,  and  this  may  force  us  to  adopt  com¬ 
pulsory  military  training.  No  one  is  in  a  position  now, 
however,  to  forecast  fully  the  international  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  nation  after  the  war,  and  certainly  not  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  that  relate  to  the  occupation  of  foreign 
territories.  Until  the  postwar  national  situation  is  clari¬ 
fied,  it  seems  to  us  extremely  unwise  and  even  dangerous 
to  commit  the  nation  to  such  a  revolutionary  change  in 
fundamental  national  policy  as  would  the  establishment 
of  compulsory  military  service. 
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"(4)  The  American  military  tradition — Our  Ameri¬ 
can  demcxrratic  tradition  is  strongly  set  against  a  large  I 
standing  army.  We,  along  with  the  great  body  of  Ameri¬ 
cans,  will  support  a  year  of  compulsory  military  service 
when  we  are  convinced  that  the  safety  of  the  nation  re¬ 
quires  it.  We  are  unreservedly  for  adequate  prepared¬ 
ness,  but  we  see  great  dangers  in  any  unnecessary  break 
with  our  tested  democratic  tradition  respecting  compul¬ 
sory  military  service  in  times  of  peace. 

"(5)  The  opinion  of  the  young  men  now  fighting 
the  war — ^The  year  of  proposed  military  service,  if 
adopted,  will  directly  affect  the  children  of  the  men 
who  are  now  fighting  in  our  armed  forces.  These  men 
should  have  a  voice  in  determining  the  desirability  and 
soundness  of  compulsory  military  service.  Their  opin¬ 
ions  cannot,  however,  be  determined  until  the  war  is 
over.  This  constitutes  another  strong  reason  for  delay-  | 
ing  decision  until  peace  has  come. 

"(6)  The  nature  of  the  peace — ^The  American  people 
are  fighting  this  war  with  the  high  hope  that  it  will 
eventuate  in  an  enduring  peace.  We  all  look  for  meas¬ 
ures  of  international  cooperation  which  will  reduce  the 
necessity  for  largescale  postwar  military  establishments. 
If,  against  the  background  of  these  great  expectations,  a 
year  of  compulsory  military  training  is  urged,  many 
Americans  will  interpret  such  action  as  a  signal  for  the 
return  of  the  cynicism  of  the  1920’s  or  as  an  admission 
that  we  shall  all  continue  to  live  in  an  armed  camp  and 
that  the  hopes  of  a  more  peaceful  world  are  not  to  be 
realized.” 

— ^The  Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  and  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  School  Administrators,  and  the  Problems  and 
Plans  Committee  of  the  American  Council  on  Education: 
Joint  statement  adopted  March  13,  1944. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  says: 

"The  people,  through  their  Congress,  may  decide  for 
or  against  compulsory  military  service  after  the  war. 

*Tt  is  our  conviction  that  legislation  requiring 

such  military  service  should  not  be  passed. 

"It  is  possible  that  within  the  near 
future  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  make  a  decision  which  will  affect 
the  lives  of  millions  of  young  Ameri- 
cam. 
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"We  fully  recognize  that  at  the  present  time  universal 
military  service  for  all  able-bodied  men  is  a  vital  neces¬ 
sity  to  winning  the  war  and  to  laying  the  foundation  for 
a  free,  secure,  and  peaceful  way  of  life  for  all  peoples 
of  the  world.  It  is  inconceivable,  however,  that  we  shall 
be  so  unsuccessful  in  making  a  just  peace  that  we  will 
need  to  maintain  indefinitely  an  army  of  such  proportions 
as  to  require  the  services  of  all  the  boys  of  the  nation. 

"If  it  should  transpire  that  universal  military  service 
becomes  the  pattern  of  the  nations  of  the  world  we 
recognize  that  our  country  may  be  forced  to  conform  to 
that  practice.  But  now  we  should  be  making  every  effort 
to  see  that  the  world  does  not  continue  to  be  an  armed 
camp. 

"There  are  those  who  argue  for  military  training  on 
the  basis  of  its  value  to  youth.  As  an  association  devoted 
to  education,  we  believe  that  better  training  for  com¬ 
petent  citizenship  and  satisfying  personal  living  can  be 
offered  by  civilian  than  by  military  agencies. 

"Health,  discipline,  citizenship,  and  other  outcomes 
claimed  for  military  training  are  needs  of  our  entire 
population  and  should  be  made  possible  to  all  of  all 
ages.  These  matters  are  the  rights  of  citizens  and  the 
obligations  of  their  government.  As  such,  they  are  of 
civilian  concern  and  ^ould  be  provided  through  civilian 
means. 

"Thus,  it  is  our  conviction  that  the  enactment  of  legis¬ 
lation  for  compulsory  military  training  at  the  present 
time  for  the  postwar  years  would  be  a  disastrous  blow  at 
the  prospects  for  a  just  and  enduring  peace  and  is  in  no 
way  justified  as  a  means  to  better  educating  the  citizens 
of  our  democracy. 

"The  above  statement  is  presented  to  the  membership 
of  the  £>epartment  of  Supervision  and  Curriculum  De¬ 
velopment  by  the  Executive  Committee  for  considera¬ 
tion,  amendment,  or  possible  adop¬ 
tion.  The  Executive  Committee 
believes  the  question  of  compulsory 
military  training  is  one  of  vital 
concern  to  each  of  us,  as  educators 
and  as  citizens. 

"Moreover,  whether  or  not  we  feel 
that  the  present  is  a  favorable  time 
to  consider  the  problem,  it  is  being  considered  NOW  by 
military  authorities,  legislators,  and  civic  leaders.  Educa¬ 
tors  cannot  fulfill  their  responsibility  by  merely  postpon¬ 
ing  decision.  Our  obligation  to  youth  demands  that  we 
take  action  now  ” 

— In  Educational  Leadership,  October,  1944. 
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The  American  Council  on  Education  Says:  1 1 


George  Fort  Milton,  editor,  historian,  economist,  is  | 
making  a  study  of  conscription,  financed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Youth  Problems  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  under  the  leadership  of 
Henry  I.  Harriman. 

"Dr.  Zook,  president  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education, 
said,  'Inasmuch  as  several  bills  are 
now  before  the  Congress  proposing 
legislation  to  make  mandatory  one 
uninterrupted  year  of  military  train¬ 
ing  for  young  men  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  American 
people  will  soon  be  faced  with  the  question  of  deciding 
whether  this  country  needs  continued  universal  military 
conscription.  We  must,  therefore,  have  the  light  of 
experience  upon  which  to  base  our  decision.  This  mat¬ 
ter,  obviously,  is  one  of  particular  concern  to  educators. 
We  believe  that  the  history  of  conscription  throughout 
the  world  provides  one  sound  basis  for  evaluating  the 
present  proposals.’ 


^'Study 

the 

Question?* 


"Mr.  Milton  is  analyzing  the  conscription  experiences 
of  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Japan, 
and  the  United  States.  Particular  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  social  impacts  on  government  and  education  at  all 
levels,  and  especially  that  for  the  professions.  .  .  .  The 
report  is  to  m  published  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education  in  December  of  this  year."  (Later  informa¬ 
tion  states  that  the  report  will  be  out  in  January.) 


The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
Says: 

—The  North  Central  Association  Quarterly,  October, 
1944,  pp.  148, 149. 

"We  oppose:  (1)  Any  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  drafting  of  17-year- 
old  boys  for  military  service  until 
more  effective  use  is  made  of  man 
and  woman  power. 

(2)  HR  1806,  HR  3947,  or  any 
like  measure  committing  the  nation  at  this  time  to  a 
program  of  postwar  military  training.” — ^May  25,  1944. 


Opposed* 
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The  United  States  Student  Assembly  Says: 

"We  oppose  universal  military 
conscription  in  peacetime.” — ^June 
7,  1944. 


A  University  Professor  Says: 

"Even  now  the  bills  are  being  discussed  in  committees 
which,  if  passed,  would  place  every  young  man  in  the 
United  States  in  military  uniform 
for  training  for  at  least  one  year 
under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  armed  forces  after  the  war  is 
over.  As  soon  as  he  is  18  years  old, 
or  perhaps  17,  or  19  (he  may  be 
allowed  to  choose),  each  young 
man  will  stop  whatever  he  is  doing 
and  subject  himself  to  a  year  of  military  training.  This 
will  go  on  every  year — 1946,  1947,  1948,  1949,  1950, 
and  on  into  the  future — whether  the  plans  for  peace  for 
the  postwar  world  fail  or  succeed.  TTius,  we  are  told, 
will  it  be  possible  to  build  up  a  great  army  and  navy 
upon  which  we  can  depend,  if  need  arise,  and  of  which 
we  can  continue  to  be  justly  proud. 

"Before  any  such  drastic  step  is  taken,  a  step  so  con¬ 
trary  to  all  precedent  in  this  country,  it  is  important  that 
it  considered  most  carefully  by  all  of  us.  We  are 
American  citizens.  We  can  decide.  We  should  decide 
whether  in  the  midst  of  war,  with  adequate  laws  for 
calling  up  men  for  fighting  the  war,  we  should  suddenly 
adopt  a  plan  of  this  sort  for  the  postwar  period.  We 
should  discuss  the  plan  with  our  friends  and  neighbors 
— ^not  excitedly  and  emotionally,  but  coolly  and  calmly. 
We  should  examine  the  arguments  carefully  and  weigh 
their  implications. 

"These  Are  the  Arguments: 

"The  arguments  can  be  conveniently  classified  under 
four  heads:  Military,  health,  economic,  and  educational. 

"The  military  argument:  The  country  needs  compul¬ 
sory  military  training  after  the  war  in  order  to  maintain 
an  army  to  police  certain  parts  of  the  world,  to  protect 
itself  against  aggression,  and  to  prevent  future  wars. 

"The  health  argument:  Compulsory  military  training 
would  improve  the  health  of  the  country  by  providing 
healthful  living,  vigorous  physical  training,  and  needed 
corrective  medical  treatment. 

"The  economic  argument:  Compulsory  military  train¬ 
ing  would  reduce  unemployment  by  draining  from  the 
labor  market  a  group  of  young  men  who  would  thus 
not  compete  with  other  workers  for  jobs. 


"Military 

training? 

Nor 
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"The  educational  argument:  Compulsory  military 
training  would  give  all  young  men  a  valuable  educational '  ’ 
experience  that  through  the  discipline  involved  would 
reduce  crime,  that  would  provide  opportunities  for  voca¬ 
tional  training,  and  would  teach  young  male  citizens  the 
worth  of  citizenship  through  learning  to  defend  it. 

"Such  are  the  arguments  that  crop  up  in  one  form  or 
another  in  suupport  of  the  view  that  the  training  neces¬ 
sary  for  some  men  in  wartime  is  necessary  for  every  man 
in  peacetime!  In  reality,  the  military  argument  is  the 
only  one  of  any  real  importance,  for  if  we  need  a  large  < 
standing  army,  and  if  such  an  army  can  be  recruited  only 
in  this  way,  that  is  what  we  must  have,  whether  or  not 
other  advantages  accrue.  It  would  be  expected  that 
every  effort  would  be  put  forth  to  make  the  year  as 
profitable  for  the  draftees  as  possible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  However,  if  compulsory  military  training  is  not 
needed  for  military  Purposes,  it  is  not  needed  at  all,  and 
the  problem  of  education  and  training  for  teen-age 
youth  remans  open  for  careful  study. 

"Consider  These  Propositions 

"Unfortunately,  there  are  some  who  seem  to  regard 
compulsory  military  training  as  a  prize  package,  a  kind 
of  patent  medicine  that  is  good  for  many  ailments,  so  if 
you  take  it  you  can’t  lose!  It  will  be  worthwhile,  there¬ 
fore,  to  examine  some  of  these  claims  made  for  it  before 
recommending  it  for  any  purpose  other  than  that  for 
which  it  is  specifically  intended.  Following  the  four 
arguments  cited,  I  should  like  to  set  forth  four  proposi¬ 
tions: 

"1.  Other  means  are  more  effective  than  compulsory 
peacetime  military  training  for  purposes  of  policing, 
defense,  and  war  prevention. 

"2.  Health  is  of  civilian  concern  as  well  as  military 
and  can  be  more  satisfactorily  handled  through  civilian 
agencies. 

"3.  A  year’s  compulsory  military  training  represents 
an  unsatisfactory  means  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
unemployment. 

"4.  A  universal  compulsory  peacetime  training  pro¬ 
gram  under  military  auspices,  except  for  military  pur¬ 
poses,  is  uneconomical,  inefficient,  and  not  in  harmony 
with  democratic  principles. 

"...  The  argument  for  military  conscription  as  an 
educational  program  demands  most  careful  examination 
by  educators. 
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'' — uneconomical 


"The  Armv  and  Navy  training  programs  have  prop¬ 
erly  attracted  nationwide  acclaim  for  their  successes, 
which  have  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  provision  of 
unlimited  funds,  the  definite  war  motivation,  and  the 
assistance  of  educational  and  psychological  specialists, 
in  uniform  and  out.  However,  these  are  training  pro¬ 
grams  only,  and  are  so  regarded  by  military  authorities. 
They  do  not  profess  to  provide  an  education  for  those 
who  are  subjected  to  them. 

"With  this  basic  point  in  mind  let  us  examine  the 
specific  educational  claims  made  for  compulsory  con¬ 
scription. 


" — inefficient 

"The  first  claim,  and  one  that  is  frequently  heard,  is 
that  the  military  discipline  would  reduce  delinquency. 
There  is  no  doubt  some  truth  in  this  contention.  A 
young  man,  taken  by  law  from  his  customary  environ- 
^ment  and  placed  in  a  camp  where  almost  everything  is 
out  of  bounds,  will  not  disturb  the  local  police!  It  is, 
of  course,  true  that  the  discipline  derived  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  living  in  an  encampment  and  participating 
energetically  in  a  program  which  is  accepted  as  important 
is  good  for  many  boys,  to  supplement  the  experiences 
of  home  and  school.  But  the  citizen  will  raise  two  ques¬ 
tions:  (1)  Do  all  boys  needs  this  type  of  experience  for 
a  year.^ — this  he  is  inclined  to  doubt — and  (2)  can  the 
ways  be  found  to  provide  it  for  those  who  need  it,  and 
those  who  want  it,  which  will  make  it  even  more  helpful 
.  in  the  development  of  our  youth  than  any  single  routine, 
military  or  otherwise?  This  question,  he  is  inclined  to 
answer  in  the  afiinnative. 

"The  summer  camp  movement  has  been  developing 
rapidly  under  varied  auspices — private,  educational,  so¬ 
cial,  and  religious,  as  well  as  military.  Experiences  have 
been  reported  and  compared,  techniques  developed,  and 
the  camp  director  is  fast  becoming  a  professional  person 
in  his  own  right.  The  movement  can  and  should  con- 
.  tinue,  with  differentiated  and  enriched  programs.  Camp¬ 
ing  will  thus  become  an  institution  of  the  sort  that  it 
should  be— one  which  satisfies  the  needs  of  the  culture 
out  of  which  it  grows. 

"The  second  educational  contention  is  that  trade  train¬ 
ing  may  be  furnished  during  the  year  of  military  service. 
If  this  is  viewed  as  a  by-product — a  consolation  prize — 
there  should  be  no  serious  objection.  But  it  would  hardly 
seem  necessary  to  undergo  a  year  of  military  training  to 
become  an  army  cook  or  a  navy  bookkeeper.  It  would 
be  another  case  of  burning  down  the  house  to  get  the 
I 
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roast  pig!  In  all  probability  the  proportion  of  those 
who  would  learn  a  trade  they  would  use  in  civilian  life'  i 
would  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  who  j 
might  learn  the  intricacies  of  the  mechanism  of  a  gun  i 
that  may  be  obsolete  when  the  time  comes  to  use  it.  | 
Trade  schools  and  training  have  been  developing  suc¬ 
cessfully  under  private  and  public  control  and  function 
adequately  in  this  area. 

"The  third  contention,  that  compulsory  military  train¬ 
ing  would  teach  young  male  citizens  the  worth  of  citizen¬ 
ship  through  learning  to  defend  it,  has  a  patriotic  appeal 
but  falls  into  logical  error.  There  is  little  evidence  that 
peacetime  conscription  would  do  what  is  claimed  for  it. 
The  program  has  two  strikes  against  it  before  it  comes 
to  bat.  Those  who  have  their  plans  laid  and  are  prepar¬ 
ing  themselves  for  some  kind  of  useful  work  would  not 
look  favorably  on  a  program  that  would  take  them  away 
from  it.  And  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  profes¬ 
sions  requiring  three  and  four  years  of  training  beyond” " 
college  would  not  be  enthusiastic  about  another  year’s 
delay.  Whether  or  not  their  attitude  is  commendable,  it 
would  render  the  development  of  an  appreciation  of 
citizenship  by  this  method  most  difficult. 

" — undemocratic 

"Two  further  objections  to  a  compulsory  training 
period  under  military  auspices  should  be  duly  considered, 
one  that  it  is  purely  authoritarian  in  method,  and  the 
other  that  it  is  centralized  in  control.  First,  as  to  method.  ^ 

"There  are  many  units  of  learning  that  can  be  acquired 
economically,  if  the  learner  is  sufficiently  motivated,  by 
authoritative  direction — trade  skills,  for  instance.  But 
most  of  the  preparation  for  a  profession  does  not  fall 
into  this  category  nor  does  history,  or  literature,  or  an 
understanding  of  natural  or  social  science,  or  of  phi¬ 
losophy.  Even  on  the  high  school  and  elementary  levels, 
techniques  are  being  improved  to  give  pupils  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  think  while  they  learn,  to  provide  them  with  a 
background  of  understanding.  It  is  easier  to  produce  a 
skill  than  the  knowledge  of  how  and  when  it  should  be 
used.  It  is  easier  to  produce  technicians  than  citizens 
who  are  the  masters  and  not  the  slaves  of  their  tech¬ 
nology.  If  the  country  is  willing  to  underwrite  a  pro¬ 
gram  costing  billions  of  dollars,  would  it  not  be  wise 
to  consider  first  the  kind  of  program  that  will  be  most 
useful  to  its  citizens? 
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"The  centralized  control  of  a  gigantic  enterprise  such 
as  is  proposed  should  likewise  cause  the  citizen  to  pause 
and  reflect.  Those  who  shy  away  from  bureaucratic 
measures  even  in  an  emergency  situation  may  well  pause 
before  accepting  a  continuance  of  such  measures  when 
the  emergency  has  passed.  It  may  be  argued  with  justi¬ 
fication  that  centralized  control  is  necessary  under  war 
conditions  in  spite  of  the  many  kinds  of  confusion  inci¬ 
dental  to  it.  But  for  peacetime  education  it  is  quite  con¬ 
trary  to  the  American  tradition.  If  we  accept  such  control 
we  should  realize  that  we  would  be  doing  more  than 
adopting  a  measure;  we  would  be  embarking  on  a  new 
policy. 

"The  American  educational  system  has  so  developed 
as  to  include  a  high  degree  of  local  autonomy.  The 
schools  of  a  locality,  within  certain  legally  defined 
bounds,  are  subject  to  the  wishes  and  determined  by 
^  the  needs  of  the  locality.  The  plan,  while  it  has  its  weak¬ 
nesses,  nevertheless  tends  to  develop  a  responsible  citi¬ 
zenry  and  responsible  local  school  management.  The 
citizen  may  therefore  well  ask  whether  he  wishes  to 
relinquish  this  principle  of  local  control  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary. 


"And,  after  all,  he  asks,  is  it  necessary  to  make  this 
concession  to  'statism’?  The  European  states  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  plan  for  years.  Do  we  need  to  imitate  them 
in  this  and  run  the  risk  of  building  up  a  powerful 
military  clique  and  a  militaristic  spirit  among  our 
people?  We  who  have  twice  succeeded  in  maintaining 
our  security  by  aiding  in  the  overthrow  of  aggressor 
nation;,  who  have  developed  our  separate  state  educa¬ 
tional  systems  with  their  high  degree  of  local  autonomy, 
peopled  as  we  are  by  those  who  fled  from  the  unhappy 
European  continent  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  new  free¬ 
dom  across  the  sea,  can  we  not  find  a  better  method  of 
maintaining  ourselves  on  this  shrinking  globe  than  by 
going  back  to  the  evils  we  sought  to  escape?  Shall  a 
vanquished  Germany  indeed  succeed  in  taking  her 
conquerors  captive?” 


— ^William  Qark  Trow,  Professor  of  Educational 
^  Psychology,  University  of  Michigan,  in  Educational 
Leadership,  October,  1944,  pp.  13-18. 
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A  Former  College  President  Says: 

"Freedom  for  self-direction  has  a  price,  and  regimen¬ 
tation  has  a  price.  The  price  of  freedom  is  a  certain 
waste  or  motion.  The  price  of  regi¬ 
mentation  is  loss  of  freedom  and  drift 
toward  dictatorship. 

"As  to  militaiy  training  for  all 
youth,  I  have  the  following  objections. 
Our  military  system  is  not  democratic 
in  its  traditions,  but  is  strong  authoritarian  in  tradi¬ 
tion,  philosophy  and  practice.  To  teach  all  young  Ameri¬ 
cans  that  it  is  their  part  not  to  think,  but  to  obey,  will  go 
far  to  destroy  democracy.  The  regimentation  of  mind 
and  action  involved  will  not  be  conducive  to  independent 
action  and  judgment  on  which  democracy  depends. 

"A  year  of  military  training  for  immature  boys  will 
be  usea  to  propagandize  them  into  adoption  of  a  certain 
philosophy  of  life — a  philosophy  of  which  war  is  the 
normal  expression.  The  military  mind,  which  will  have 
charge  of  this  indoctrination,  is  not  by  training  or  tem¬ 
perament  best  fitted  to  set  the  pattern  of  American 
thought  or  of  a  life  philosophy  or  of  ethical  standards.”  ; 

— Arthur  E.  Morsan,  former  president  of  Antioch, 
from  "Notes  on  Progressive  Education  and  Military 
Conscription." 

What  to  Do  About  It? 

1.  Become  well-informed. 

2.  Write  for  literature  for  yourself  and  your  friends. 

3.  Talk. 

4.  Hold  group  discussions. 

5.  Send  letters  to  other  teachers  quoting  statements  of 
educational  groups  opposing  conscription. 

6.  Work  through  the  local  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tion. 

7.  Work  through  the  local  church  groups. 

8.  Ask  the  library  to  display  books  and  magazine 
articles  on  the  subject. 

9.  Contact  the  people  of  your  community  who  mold 
public  opinion.  Share  with  them  your  concern  and  get 
their  help. 


"These  are  the  kids  who  pulled  pigtails  and  car¬ 
ried  beanshooters  through  elementary  school,  who 
captained  the  football  team,  composed  a  beautiful 
poem,  and  suffered  a  first  'crush’  through  high  school. 
Every  teacher  has  a  stake  in  their  future,  whether  she 
knows  them  at  the  age  of  6  or  16.  That  all  boys  of 
the  nation  may  be  required  to  spend  a  year  in  military 
training  is  a  matter  to  be  carefully  studied  and 
weighed  by  everyone — in  the  classrooms,  over  the 
bade  fence,  in  dub  groups,  at  cradcer-barrel  sessions 
and  town  meetings.” — Educational  Leadership,  Oc¬ 
tober,  1944. 
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Object! 
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CONSCRIPTION? 


YOU  BELIEVE  that  after  the  war  all  of  our  youi^  men  should  be  put  into 
uniform  and  subjected  to  compulsory  military  training  for  a  year  or  more? 
A  bill  to  bring  this  about  will  be  brought  up  in  Congress  early  in  1945.  If  it  is 
passed  it  will  bring  about  vast  changes  in  our  American  way  of  Ufe. 


gOME  BELIEVE  that  this 
Among  these  are: 


measure  should  be  pushed  through  during  the  war. 


American  Legion 
Army  and  Navy  head* 

Citiaen*  Committee  for  llniverud  Training  and  Service 

(Orgmniaa*  by  Cranvill*  Clmrk,  fmrmmr  army  ajlcar  mnd  founder  of  the  MUIIary  Trmining  Cmmpt  Attoeimlion. ) 


United  State*  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Veteran*  of  Foreign  War* 

Women**  Nationed  Committee  for  Univer*al  Military  Training 


conscription  is  necessary  and  right. 

Federal  Council  of  Churche* 
of  Chri*t  in  America 
Archbuhop*  and  Bi*hop*  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Rabbinical  A**embly  of  America 
National  A**ociation  for  the 

Advancement  of  Colored  People 
American  Federation  of  Labor 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
National  Education  A**ociation 
A**ociation  of  American  College* 
Railroad  Brotherhood* 

American  Civil  Libertie*  Union 
Thirty-Sixth  Annual 
Governor**  Conference 
National  Congre**  of 
Parent*  and  Teacher* 

Pre*byterian  General  A**embly 
United  State*  Student  A**embly 
American  Federation  of  Teacher* 
A*8ociation  of  Land  Grant 
College*  and  Univer*itie* 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women 
Fraternal  Council  of  Negro  Churche* 
United  Chri*tian  Youth  Movement 
Admini*trative  Committee 
Fellou)*hip  of  Reconciliation 
National  F turner*  Union 
National  Federation  of 
Temple  Si*terhood* 

American  A**ociation  of 
School  Adminutrator* 


Among  these  are 

General  Conference  of 
the  Methodut  Church 
Northern  Bapti*t  Convention 
Society  of  Friend* 

Po*t-W or  World  Council 
National  Commi**ion  on 
ChrUtian  Higher  Education 
Southern  Baptut  Convention 
Committee  on  World  Peace 
Po*t-W at  World  Committee  of  the 
Catholic  A*80ciation  for 
International  Peace 
War  Re*i*ter*  League 
Y.W.C,A.  Public  Affair*  Committee 
United  Council  of  Church  Women 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porter* 
National  Catholic  Women**  Union 
Annual  Conference  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren 
llUnoi*  State  Federation  of  Labor 
International  Convention  of 
the  Disciple*  of  £hri*t 
United  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
National  Copncil  for 
the  Social  Studie* 

National  Council  for 
Prevention  of  War 
General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical 
•  and  Reformed  Church 
Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce 
National  Council  of  Methodist  Youth 
Women**  Chri*tian  Temperance  Union 


l^jl^ANY  BELIEVE  that  Congress  should  wait  until  after  this  war,  when  the  men 
are  back  home  from  the  fighting  fronts  and  Americans  can  discuss  the 
matter  thoroughly  and  act  deliberately  in  deciding  whether  or  not  permanent 


.  WHAT  do  YOU  think?  Let  your  Congressmen  know! 

H  you  would  liko  to  h«v*  copiot  of  tk*  stotomontt  mod*  by  the  orgeniutiont  which  believe  we  should  take  time  to  think, 
or  other  information  about  peacetime  conscription,  write  to: 


Anti-Conscription  Committoe,  3rd  Roor,  2929  Broadway,  New  York  25,  N.  Y. 
Additionml  copist  of  thU  flyer:  50  for  25f;  250  for  $1.00;  1,000  for  $3.50 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE 

FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 
on  the 

DUMBARTON  OAKS  PROPOSALS 
JANUARY  13,  1945 

A  paramount  question  of  our  time  is  the  development  of  adequate  institutions  for  a  world  community  of  nations 
made  neighbors  by  science  and  technology,  but  divided  in  spirit  and  torn  by  war.  A  secure  peace  must  be  rooted  in  the 
abiding  principles  of  the  moral  law  and  in  faith  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  under  whom  all  men  must  find  their  brother¬ 
hood.  We  firmly  believe  that  no  institutions  of  peace,  of  themselves,  can  avail  unless  men  are  gripped  by  a  faith  in  their 
common  heritage  and  their  common  destiny.  A  successful  world  organization  must  rest  also  upon  widening  the  area  of 
consent  and  minimizing  the  elements  of  coercion.  It  must  depend  upon  calling  forth  the  support  and  developing  the 
confidence  of  the  peoples  of  the  world;  for  no  peace  settlement  will  endure  that  does  not  challenge  mankind  as  being 
directed  toward  justice  and  worthy  of  confidence  and  sacrifice. 

We  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  moral  breakdown  of  our  time,  the  denial  of  fundamental  human  rights,  the  rise 
of  totalitarianism,  the  breaking  of  compacts  and  treaties,  the  persecution  of  individuals  for  racial  or  political  reasons, 
the  arbitrary  use  of  violence  by  nation  states,  and  the  tragedy  of  a  global  and  devastating  war. 

Mankind  must  now  turn  to  the  overwhelming  task  of  upbuilding — relief  and  rehabilitation  for  the  victims  of  war, 
homes  for  the  displaced  and  dispossessed,  ethical  as  well  as  technical  training  for  the  world  of  tomorrow,  and  the 
painful  task  of  creating  or  enlarging  our  political  institutions. 

Peace  must  ultimately  rest,  if  it  is  to  last,  not  upon  the  concentration  of  military  force  in  the  hands  of  powerful 
nations,  but  upon  the  confidence  and  faith  of  peoples  that  their  political  institutions  are  dedicated  to,  and  striving  for,  the 
promotion  of  the  common  welfare  and  not  to  the  maintenance  of  power  politics,  empire,  or  imperialism.  Even  an  inter¬ 
national  police  system  will  not  be  truly  a  police  system  until  nations  are  willing  to  relinquish  national  armies.  We  would 
press  for  the  time  when  the  aims  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  might  be  realized  and  when  the  nations  for  realistic  as  well  as 
spiritual  reasons  would  come  to  the  abandonment  of  the  use  of  force  as  the  basis  of  an  international  society.  We  can 
look  only  with  apprehension  upon  the  potential  domination  of  the  projected  United  Nations  organization  by  the  Big 
Powers,  and  upon  the  disproportionate  emphasis  given  the  Security  Council  over  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council. 

We  believe  the  United  States  should  strive  virogously  for  the  development  of  an  adequate  world  organization.  While 
we  think  that  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  fall  far  short  of  what  is  required  and  contain  serious  dangers,  we  never¬ 
theless  recognize  them  as  opening  the  way  for  progress  and  would  encourage  our  government  in  cooperation  with  the 
other  nations  to  proceed  with  the  task  of  developing  them  into  a  democratic  and  satisfying  system  for  achieving  inter¬ 
national  peace,  justice  and  good  will. 

Changes  that  are  being  made  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  should  be  in  the  direction  of  making  it  more 
effective  for  use  by  all  peoples  of  the  world  as  an  agency  for  developing  friendly  understanding  and  cooperation  with  each 
other,  for  promoting  the  common  welfare,  for  removing  the  causes  of  strife,  and  for  adjusting  differences  through 
conciliation.  To  that  end  we  recommend  changes  along  the  following  lines: 

That  the  General  Assembly  be  used  for  the  progressive  development  of  international  government  and  justice,  through 
and  under  law. 

That  it  be  recognized  that  no  nation,  great  or  small,  has  the  right  to  set  itself  above  the  law  and  constitute  itself  a 
judge  in  its  own  cause. 

That  the  General  Assembly  be  given  fuller  opportunity  to  function  in  all  matters,  including  those  before  the 
Security  Council. 

That  provisions  be  made  regarding  areas,  now  colonies  or  under  mandate,  with  a  view  to  their  development  to  inde¬ 
pendent  membership  in  the  world  community. 

That  effective  provision  be  made  for  the  early  limitation,  reduction,  and  the  eventual  abolition  of  armaments;  and 
that  provision  be  made  for  the  elimination  of  conscription  as  a  means  of  maintaining  armed  forces. 

That  it  is  important  to  make  the  Charter  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  at  present,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  made  less  difficult  of  amendment,  to  keep  it  expressive  of  the  democratic  will  of  the  people  and  adaptable 
to  new  situations. 

That  an  international  Bill  of  Rights  be  included,  assuring,  among  others,  the  rights  of  people  regardless  of  color, 
race  or  creed,  and  the  right  of  petition. 

That  the  United  Nations  seek  to  include  all  nations  in  its  membership. 

(This  preliminary  statement  it  an  expreuion  of  the  thought  of  the  Friends  Comminee  on  National  Le^sladon  at  its  session  in  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
lylvania,  January  11  and  13.  1943,  on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  in  their  present  form.  It  commits  neither  meeting  nor  individuals  in  die  Society 
of  Friends.  It  is  issued  to  encoura^  funher  thinking  and  discussion,  and  to  request  our  government  to  strive  for  modification  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro¬ 
posals  along  the  lines  suggested. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  is  to  assist  members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  and  other  like  minded 
drizens  to  contribute  effectively  in  the  process  of  shaping  iinportant  derisions  that  are  being  made  by  Congress  and  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  those  areas  which  touch  upon  the  concerns  and  causes  thu  Aiends  have  at  heart.) 

FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION, 

2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington  8,  D.  C. 
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INFORMATION  SERVICE 

Publislicd  Weakly,  faceyt  Darkif  J«ly  aad  Awiml,  ky  Hm 

Depaktment  of  Reseakch  and  Education 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Price  $2.00  Per  Year — Single  copie*  Hib  isMie  5  cent*.  Voiumc  XXIV,  No.  7 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Qmrche*  of  Christ  in  America  is  a  federation  of  twenty-six  national  religious  bodies 
through  which  they  are  rendering  united  service.  Articles  appearing  herein  furnish  information  on  current  issues 
and  are  not  to  be  construed  as  declarations  of  official  attitudes  or  policies  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches. 

E»ttrtd  4U  t»€Oti4<U*t  matttr  Jtmmmry  4,  1924,  tk*  Pott  ofict  ot  Ntw  York,  ondtr  tkt  oct  of  Uoreh  3.  1879. 


The  “C.O.’s”— Where  Are  They?  What  Are  They  Doing? 


The  Selective  Service  Act  provides  for  the  deferment 
of  ‘‘any  person  .  .  .  who,  by  reason  of  religious  training 
or  belief,  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  participation  in 
war  in  any  form.”  Such  persons,  if  their  claims  are  sus¬ 
tained,  are  to  be  assigned  to  noncombatant  work  in  the 
armed  services  or  to  ‘‘work  of  national  importance  under 
civilian  direction.” 

Legal  Problems 

Thus,  the  law  makes  no  definite  provision  for  the 
individual  whose  objection  is  based  on  wide  humanitarian 
grounds,  rather  than  religious  belief  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  the  term,  nor  for  those  who  come  to  it  through  their 
political  or  economic  philosophy.  No  provision  is  made 
for  total  exemption  for  those  who  cannot  accept  either 
noncombatant  service  or  the  civilian  public  service  work. 

Julien  Cornell,  counsel  to  the  National  Committee  on 
Conscientious  Objectors  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  lists  the  following  ‘‘major  defects”  in  the  law 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  objectors:  the  ‘‘ambiguous 
religious  test,”  the  failure  to  provide  “total  exemption 
for  those  who  cannot  accept  any  form  of  service  under 
conscription,”  the  failure  to  provide  a  separate  register 
for  objectors,  and  the  failure  to  provide  “proper”  civilian 
tribunals  to  consider  claims  of  conscience. 

The  religious  test  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  applied, 
Mr.  Comdl  says,  to  rule  out  men  who  do  not  b^eve 
in  a  “deity  which  is  the  creator  of  the  universe,”  and 
those  who  do  hold  such  belief  but  are  not  church  mem¬ 
bers.  In  the  Kauten  and  Phillips  cases,  however,  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York  decided 
that  the  basis  of  exemption  is  “the  existence  of  a  conscien¬ 
tious  scruple  against  war  in  any  form,  rather  than  alle¬ 
giance  to  a  definite  religious  group  or  creed.”^  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  practice  of  the  draft  boards  and  courts  varies; 
some  follow  this  ruling;  others  do  not.  Some  draft 
boards  send  political  objectors  to  CPS  camps;  others  do 
not. 

Adinhiislrativ*  Probkim 

^  Other  serious  problems  are  not  inherent  in  the  law  but 
come  from  the  procedure  which  has  been  set  up  for 
handling  the  objectors.  When  a  man  who  has  been  denied 
exemption  by  his  local  draft  board  appeals  the  decision, 
the  case  is  studied  by  the  F.B.I.  and  a  hearing  is  held 
by  an  officer  specially  appointed  to  deal  with  these  cases. 
This  is  conducted  with  “thoroughness  and  decorum,” 

Cited  by  Cornell,  The  ConecienHous  Objector  cmd  the  Law. 
New  York,  John  Day  Company,  1943,  p.  15. 


according  to  Mr.  Cornell.  Nevertheless,  the  COs  are 
not  given  a  “fair  hearing.”  They  do  not  know  who  the 
witnesses  against  them  are,  they  do  not  have  a  chance 
to  rebut  the  evidence  in  the  F.B.I.  report,  or  to  know 
what  it  is,  they  are  not  allowed  counsel,  and  they  are 
“judged  by  a  sii^le  individual.”  The  recommendation 
of  the  hearing  officer,  without  either  the  F.B.I.  report 
or  the  minutes  of  the  hearing,  is  sent  to  the  Appeal  Board, 
which  usually  sustains  him.  The  registrant  has  a  legal 
right  to  further  appeal  only  if  the  Appeal  Board  is  divided 
on  his  case.  If  it  is  unanimous,  the  state  or  national  direc¬ 
tor  of  Selective  Service  may  appeal  to  the  President  if 
he  considers  that  the  case  warrants  it.  Actual  decisions 
in  such  cases  are  made  by  a  group  of  military  officers 
delegated  for  this  task. 

The  only  resort  then  is  to  the  courts.  But  in  most 
cases  the  courts  have  ruled  that  no  review  will  be  granted 
until  the  individual  has  first  been  inducted  into  the  army. 
After  induction  the  CO  may  ask  for  a  review  by  habeas 
corpus.  This  is  granted  if  the  court  decides  there  has 
been  “(1)  a  denial  of  a  fair  hearing,  (2)  an  error  of  law, 
(3)  an  arbitrary,  capricious  or  unreasonable  finding  of 
fact.”*  Most  of  the  cases  that  are  reviewed  by  the  courts 
are  of  the  last  type.  This  is  the  usual  court  procedure 
in  regard  to  the  decisions  of  government  administrative 
agencies.  Mr.  Cornell  believes,  however,  that  it  is  not 
justified  in  the  case  of  the  objectors.  For  most  COs 
will  not  accept  induction  since  it  violates  their  principles 
and  exposes  them  to  court-martial  if  -th^  disob^-  army 
orders.  Many  are  in  jail  because  they  refused  to  appear 
for  induction.  In  Billings  v.  Truesdell,  decided  on  March 
27,  1944,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a  conscien¬ 
tious  objector  who  had  reported  for  induction  but  had 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  induction  should  be  released 
on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  court  found  that  he  had 
not  been  “actually  inducted.”* 

The  problem  of  the  political  objectors  has  been  drama¬ 
tized  recently  by  the  story  of  Henry  Weber,  a  member 
of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party.  Some  party  members  have 
been  willing  to  serve  in  the  armed  services;  others  have 
been  sent  to  CPS  camps;  still  others  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  noncombatant  duty  in  the  army.  Pvt.  Weber 
was  told  at  each  step  in  the  process,  it  seems,  that  nothing 
could  be  done  for  him  until  he  had  been  inducted  into 
the  army.  After  he  had  explained  his  position  whenever 
an  opportunity  arose,  he  was  court-martialed  and  sen- 

*  Cornell,  Julien,  The  Conscientious  Objector  and  the  Law, 
pp.  23-38. 

*  Cited  by  Cornell,  Julies,  Conscience  and  the  State,  p.  67. 
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tenced  to  death  for  refusal  to  drill  at  Camp  Roberts,  Cal. 
On  February  5  the  sentence  was  changed  to  life  imprison¬ 
ment.  On  February  14  it  was  announced  that  the  sen¬ 
tence  had  been  reduced  to  five  years. 

TIm  CPS  System 

.  The  largest  group  of  COs  has  chosen  noncombatani 
service,  nearly  11,000  have  accepted  assignment  to  Civi¬ 
lian  Public  Service  Camps  and  special  service  units,  and 
over  4,000  have  gone  to  prison.  As  of  February  1,  1945, 
8,037  men  are  in  Civilian  Public  Service  camps.  Just 
under  60  per  cent  belong  to  the  historic  peace  churches, 
Mennonites,  Brethren  and  Friends.  Most  of  the  others 
are  affiliated  with  some  church  body.  Many  different 
communions  are  represented,  ranging  from  the  most  liberal 
to  the  most  conservative.  Methodists  head  the  list  with 
616;  there  are  268  Jehovah’s  Witnesses,  165  Congrega¬ 
tional  Christian,  139  Presbyterian  U.  S.  A.,  130  Northern 
Baptist,  to  list  only  a  few.  There  are  also  a  considerable 
number  who  have  no  church  affiliation.  By  December  1, 
1944,  2,479  men  had  been  discharged  from  CPS  camps; 
45  per  cent 'for  physical  reasons,  30  per  cent  to  enter  the 
army  (mainly  noncombatant  service)  and  eight  per  cent 
because  they  were  taking  a  more  absolutist  position. 
Nearly  all  of  the  latter  have  been  sentenced  to  prison. 

Nearly  all  of  the  men  in  CPS  are  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of ‘the  historic  peace  churches  cooperating  in 'the 
National  Service  Board  for  Religious  Objectors.  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  supervises  the  whole  system.  On  February 
1,  1945,  about  seven  per  cent  were  in  government  camps* 
or  “detached  service”  units  operated  by  other  churches. 
The  operation  of  this  program  for  which  the  three  peace 
churches  have  assumed  the  responsibility  has  cost  more 
them  $4,500,000.  More  than  a  million  dollars  of  this  has 
gone  for  the  care  of  men  from  other  denominations  and 
Siose  who  are  not  affiliated  with  any  communion,  for 
which  the  peace  churches  have  not  yet  been  reimbursed. 
The  most  recent  figures  obtainable  indicate  that  very 
few  of  the  other  bodies  have  contributed  to  the  peace 
churches  the  full  cost  of  maintaining  their  members. 

Most  of  the  camps  and  units  have  educational  secre¬ 
taries  to  foster  the  development  of  religious,  social  and 
educational  activities.  In  addition,  personnel  secretaries 
are  now  working  on  problems  of  postwar  employment 
and  advising  on  vocations  and  detached  service  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Special  schools  for  different  types  of  activity 
are  being  conducted  at  some  camps  and  hospitals.  A 
mental  hygiene  program  of  national  proportions  has  de¬ 
veloped  among  ?he  more  than  1,700  men  working  in 
mental  hospitals.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  carry  on 
adequate  educational  and  reli|;ious  programs  because  the 
men  are  working  in  small  units  far  from  the  base  camp. 

The  men  in  the  CPS  camps  receive  no  wages,  and  are 
expected  to  pay  $30  a  month  for  their  expenses,  if  they 
can  do  so.  Otherwise  the  peace  churches  meet  the  cost 
unless  their  own  communions  do  so.  Where  they  are 
working  in  hospitab  or  on  farms  at  prevailing  wa^K, 
they  receive  $15.00  a  month  for  Mrsonal  expenses.  The 
rest  is  paid  to  the  United  States  Treasury  where  it  is  held 
in  a  frozen  fund.  It  now  amounts  to  more  than  $600,- 
0(X).  Nor  is  there  any  government  allowance  for  the 
dependents  of  COs.  Fourteen  denominations  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  dependents  of  their  own  objectors.  But 
the  larger  communions  have  not  yet  been  able  fully  to 
meet  the  need,  and  thb,  too,  has  b^ome  a  burden  on  the 

*The  first  of  tiiese  was  opened  in  1943.  The  men  in  diese 
camps  are  under  the  direct  control  of  Selective  Service  which 
provides  maintenance  and  clothing. 


Friends,  Mennonites  and  Brethren.  There  is  no  ac¬ 
cident  or  death  compensation  for  the  men  in  CPS  except 
for  those  on  certain  types  of  “detached  service”  who  are 
insured  by  the  agencies  for  which  they  work.  Some 
men  haye  been  killed  and  many  more  injured. 

In  the  spring  of  1944  a  delegation  from  the  National 
Committee  on  Conscientious  Objectors  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  appealed  to  the  President  for  the 
following  reforms  jn  the  system:  “(1)  that  supervisipn 
of  the  alternative-service  program  (Civilian  Public  Serv¬ 
ice)  be  transferred  from  Selective  Service  to  a  civilian 
agency,  such  as  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  (2) 
that  a  civilian  board  replace  the  present  Selective  Service 
board,  composed  of  army  officers,  to  hear  final  classi¬ 
fication  appeals  of  objectors;  (3)  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  sole  jurisdiction  over  paroles  [of  imprisoned 
COs] ;  and  (4)  that  a  civilian  commission  be  appointed 
to  investirate  the  cases  of  objectors  mistakenly  in  the 
army.”*  When  it  became  evident  that  these  proposals 
had  not  been  accepted,  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  in 
which  he  declar^  that  the  CPS  camps  are  reall/ ^intern¬ 
ment  camps  at  which  forced  labor  without  pay  is  exacted 
by  the  government  as  the  price  for  being  allowed  to  hold 
a  religious  belief.”* 

Th«  CPS  Work 

By  and  large,  the  COs  have  been  restricted  to  rela¬ 
tively  narrow  fields  of  employment.  On  February  1,  1945, 
54  per  cent  of  the  men  were  in  .CPS  camps;  about  a 
third  of  these  were  working  with  the  Forest  Service  and 
another  third  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service ;  16  per 
cent  with  the  National  Park  Service,  and  the  others  were 
distributed  among  other  types  of  government  service. 
Forty-six  per  cent  were  on  special  projects  of  many  dif¬ 
ferent  types.  Of  this  number  44.8  per  cent  were  working 
in  mentaj  hospitals  and  13  per  cent  on  dairy  farms.  The 
others  were  distributed  in  small  numbers  in  a  wide  variety 
of  projects,  ranging  from  “guinea-pig”  experiments  in 
public  health  to  fish  and  wild-life  experiments. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  many  of  the  men  might  be  used 
in  relief  and  reconstruction  projects  abroad.  In  June, 
1943,  300  men  had  begun  intensive  preparation  for  this 
type  of  work  and  a  small  group  was  already  at  sea  on  the 
wav  to  China.  But  a  rider  on  the  military  appropriations 
bill  ended  this  pro^am.  Selective  Service  has  refused 
to  allow  the  conscientious  objectors  to  do  community 
social  service  work  under  either  public  or  religious 
au^ices. 

From  many  institutions  for  the  mentally  ill  or  deficient 
have  come  enthusiastic  comments  about  the  value  of  the 
work  of  the  CPS  men.  Dr.  George  S.  Stevenson,  medical 
director  of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
said  recently  in  his  annual  report  for  1944  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  :  “I  do  not  know  what  we  would  have  done  had  it 
not  been  for  the  1800  Civilian  Public  Service  personnel 
who  have  served  as  attendants  and  in  other  capacities.  We 
may,  I  am  sure,  confidently  hope  that  their  experience  in 
our  field  will  endure  beyond  the  war  and  extend  into  the 
communities  where  problems  and  the  opportunity  to  do 
something  about  chem  first  appear.  .  .  .” 

Selective  Service  has  followed  a  policy  of  racial  segre¬ 
gation  in  making  assignments  to  camps  and  units  where 
the  local  pattern  is  segr^;ated.  In  one  camp  the  men 

•  Rae,  Walter,  “The  Conscientioas  Objector,”  New  Republic, 
January  8,  1945,  pp.  48-9. 

'Quoted  by  ^rnell,  Julien.  Conscience  cmd  the  State.  New 
York,  J<bn  Day  Company,  1944,  p.  4. 
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petitioned  the  church  administrative  agency  to  cease  op¬ 
erating  their  unit  unless  it  were  made  interracial.  The 
peace  churches  maintain  the  policy  of  accepting  all 
assignees  who  wish  to  come  under  their  administration 
regardless  of  creed  or  color,  and  endeavor  to  keep  this 
attitude  before  Selective  Service.  The  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  has  refused  to  send  men  to  a  state 
agency  which  refused  to  take  Jews.  A  few  institutions 
have  modified  their  policy  as  a  result  of  the  CPS  attitude. 

"G%dnea-Pig"  Experiments 

The  story  of  the  men  who  have  volunteered  for  public 
health  experiments  of  various  types  has  had  but  little 
publicity.  Its  value,  however,  is  beyond  doubt.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  New  York  Times  of  January  15,  1945,  one  of 
the  most  important  medical  discoveries  that  have  been 
made  during  the  war  is  the  cause  of  jaundice.  According 
to  the  head  of  the  Jaundice  Commission  the  conscientious 
objectors  made  “a  most  valuable”  contribution  to  the 
study.  Three  out  of  every  five  of  the  volunteers  de¬ 
veloped  the  disease.  A  new  powder,  DDT,  has  been 
developed  by  which  typhus  epidemics  “are  being  con¬ 
trolled  or  prevented.  .  .  .  The  first  important  tests  .  .  . 
were  made  on  COs  from  a  CPS  camp.  .  . 

Malaria  is  another  dread  disease  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  An  experiment  in  the  use  of  anti-malarial  serums 
has  been  carried  on  for  some  months  at  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  using  conscientious  objectors  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  best  way  of  administering  anti-malarial  serums.* 
A  new  experiment  was  announced  to  be  begun  at  Gold- 
water  Memorial  Hospital,  New  York,  on  February  15 
in  which  10  men  were  to  be  infected  with  malaria  to  test 
the  properties  of  a  new  drug,  according  to  the  issue  of 
Information  already  quoted.  Among  other  experiments, 
as  reported  in  Coronet,  are  those  on  atypical  pneumonia 
and  influenza,  on  cancer,  on  diets  and  clothing  for  cold 
and  tropical  climates,  on  the  effect  of  very  restricted  diets 
on  efficiency,  on  the  effect  of  drinking  ocean  water,  and 
on  lifeboat  rations  for  castaways.  In  still  another  expjeri- 
ment  the  men  live  on  starvation  or  deficient  rations  similar 
to  those  of  war  sufferers  abroad.  Later  they  will  test  the 
effectiveness  of  the  various  rehabilitation  diets  proposed. 

Morale  in  the  Camps  ' 

.What  is  the  effect  of  the  camp  on  the  men?  Judging 
from  the  reports  availaUe,  it  varies  widely.  Going  to 
CPS  camp  does  not  change  basic  attitudes.  A_man  who 
spent  some  months  in  a  CPS  camp  comments  thnt  those 
who  have  a  firm  reasoned  faith  and  a  working  philosophy 
of  life  usually  adjust  to  the  camp  situation  in  spite  of  the 
frustrations  it  involves.  The  men  are  very  critical  -but 
“a  great  company”  is  searching  for  a  truly  pacifist  quality 
of  life.  A  survey  of  22  camps  and  units  revealed  that 
one  in  every  ten  of  the  men  ’was  planning  to  go  into 
professional  religious  work  after  the  war. 

Dr.  Anton  T.  Boisen,  chaplain,  at  Elgin  State  Hospital 
and  a  non-pacifist,  who  studied  one  of  the  camps  at  the 
request  of  the  Brethren  Service  Committee  found  that 
the  majority  of  the  men  are  “true  conscientious  objectors 
...  genuinely  opposed  to  war  .  .  ;  and  .  .  .  obedient  to 
an  authority  which  to  them  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
state.”  Among  these  he  distinguishes  two  types:  “the 
creative  forward-looking  .  .  .  intellectually  alert”  and 
“those  whose  opposition  to  war  has  been  determined  by 
authoritarian  religious  teaching,”  who  are  “followers 

T  Information,  Weekly  News  Service  of  Friends  Civilian  Public 
Service,  January  19,  194S. 
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rather  than  leaders.”  There  are  also  some  “constitutional 
objectors”  whose  “objection  is  to  conscription  rather 
than  to  war."  More  than  half  of  the  latter  group.  Dr. 
Boisen  reports,  are  either  not  affiliated  with  any  church 
or  are  Jehovah’s  Witnesses.  In  addition,  there  are  “a 
considerable  number  of  men  .  .  .  idealistic  in  their  at¬ 
titudes  and  .  .  .  genuinely  opposed  to  war”  who  are  “also 
activated  by  repressed  hostilities  of  which  they  are  not 
always  aware.”  Where  morale  is  poor,  the  writer  thinks, 
the  real  difficulty  is  “emotional  tensions  in  the  men  them¬ 
selves.”  In  the  hospital  units  which  Dr.  Boisen  visited 
the  morale  was  good  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
often  working  under  very  adverse  conditions.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  this  is  “the  presence  in  the  hospital  of  a 
critical  and  often  hostile  public  opinion.  .  .  .  AAHiile  the 
hospital  administrators  .  .  .  recognized  that  never  before 
in  the  history  of  their  institutions  had  the  patients  re¬ 
ceived  such  kindly  and  intelligent  care,  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  employes  and  the  people  in  the  neighboring  com¬ 
munities  were  anything  but  friendly.  The  entire  group 
was  thus  ‘on  the  spot’  and  any  recalcitrant  attitudes  and 
any  shoddy  work  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  group 
would  reflect  at  once  on  all  the  rest.”* 

What  camp  life  involves  for  some  very  able  men  has 
been  highlighted  recently  by  the  case  of  Dr.  Don  De- 
Vault,  a  researcH  chemist.  He  registered  as  a  conscien¬ 
tious  objector,  and  was  deferred  by  his  draft  board  for 
“essential  work.”  This  was  reversed  by  the  appeal  board. 
After  he  had  served  part  of  a  term  in  prison  for  refusing 
noncombatant  service  he  was  sent  to  the  government 
CPS  camp  at  Mancos,  Colo.,  where  he  was  put  at'  ditch 
digging  and  truck  driving.  He  asked  for  a  transfer  to 
detached  service  to  continue  his  experiments  in  penicillin. 
Then  he  was  sent  by  Selective  Service  to  the  government 
camp  for  “non-cooperative  objectors.”  When  he  wafs 
again  refused  permission  to  concentrate  on  his  experi¬ 
ments,  which  he  had  continued  on  his  leisure  time,  he 
refused  all  camp  assignments  and  was  sentenced  to  three 
and  a  half  years  in  prison.  The  Washin^on  Post  com¬ 
mented  editorially  that  this  waste  of  skill  is  “unbecoming 
to  a  ^eat  people  ...  in  a  war  for  the  freedom  of  human 
conscience.”^® 

Noneembatant  Scrvica 

The  number  of  men  in  noncombatant  work  under  the 
1-AO  classification,  mainly  in  the  army  medical  corps, 
is  unknown,  since  Selective  Service  has  not  released  the 
figures,  but  it  is  very  large.  They  are  given  basic  train¬ 
ing  at  Camp  Barkeley,  Texas,  brfore  they  are  assigned 
to  definite  units.  Early  in  1944  General  Marshall  au¬ 
thorized  training  in  the  use  of  arms  for  medical  corps 
men  for  their  protection  since  it  was  reported  that  tne 
Japanese  do  not  recognize  their  noncombatant  status. 
The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  and  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  state  there  has  been  no  such 
change  in  the  regulations  concerning  the  men  in  such 
service.  Nevertheless,  men  "report  difficulties  if  they  re¬ 
fuse  to  bear  arms.  Although  1-AOs  have  been  cited  for 
bravery  on  many  fronts,  a  bill  before  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  H.R.  421,  would  provide  a  special 

gpe  of  discharge,  denying  them  the  benefits  of  the 
.1.  Bill  of  Rights. 

Tkc  Ofcjccten  in  Priaen 

Not  all  the  conscientious  objectors  are  in  CPS  caipps 
or  in  the  army.  From  October,  1940,  to  December  15, 

'“Conscientious  Objectors;  Their  Morale  in  Church-Operated 
Service  Units.”  Psychiatry,  August,  1944,  pp.  215-24. 
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nwre  than  43^2  men  claiming  to  be  COs  have  been  con¬ 
victed  of  violation  of  the  Sele^ve  Service  Act.  Of  these 
70  pa  cent  are  Jehovah’s  Witnesses, a  large  majonty 
of  whom  refuse  all  classifications  except  4-D  (exemption 
as  ministers).  The  majority  of  the  COs  have  received 
prism  sentences  of  from  two  to  four  years ;  nearly  1200 
received  five  year  terms.  Up  to  June,  1944,  55  COs  had 
been  convicted  twice  and  one  was  serving  his  third  term. 
Sentences  have  generally  been  longer  for  draft  violators 
than  for  other  tjrpes  of  oflFense.**  COs  have  received 
longer  sentences  than  other  violators  of  the  Selective 
Semce  law.  Of  those  imprisoned  other  than  Jehovah’s 
Witnesses  381  were  members  of  large  Protestant  com¬ 
munions,  186  belonged  to  smaller  denominations,  155 
were  Moslems,  259  were  religiotis  but  non-affiliated,  237 
were  political  or  philosophical  objectors,  and  66  were 
tmclassified. 

On  June  30,  1944,  every  sixth  man  in  federal  prison 
in  the  United  States  was  a  violator  of  the  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  Act,  according  to  Elmest  LeFever  writing  in  Motive 
for  January.  The  vast  majority  were  sentenced  between 
July  r,  1942,  and  June  30,  1944.  Sixty  per  cent  refused 
induction  into  the  armed  services ;  28  per  cent  registered 
but  would  not  accept  the  assignment  to  CPS  camps,  nine 
per  cent  refused  to  r^;ister  or  to  return  their  question¬ 
naires  or  to  appear  for  the  physical  examination.  Three 
per  cent  refu^  to  stay  in  the  CPS  camps  for  various 
reasons.  Most  of  those  who  refused  induction  are  Jehovah’s 
Witnesses.  Julien  Cornell  groups  the  COs  otiier  than 
Jehovah’s  Witnesses  in  prison  in  four  broad  categories: 
“true  conscientious  objectors’’  who  did  not  “succeed  in 
demonstrating  their  right  to  the  exemption";  political 
and  economic  objectors;  sincere  objectors  without  a  “re- 
hgious  basis  for  their  views’’;  and  the  “thorough-going 
objectors  who  cannot  accept  the  conditions  of  exemption 
...  or  will  not  serve  in  the  way  provided  for  conscientious 
objectors.’’** 

COs  in  prison  are,  it  must  be  remembered,  treated  as 
ordinary  criminals.  Most  of  them,  Mr.  LeFever  writes 
in  the  article  already  cited,  have  been  sent  to  the  “moder¬ 
ate  custody’’  correctional  institutions.  “In  many  cases,” 
he  says,  COs  “have  made  significant  contributions”  to 
the  prison  programs.  But  prison  routines  are  established 
for  a  different  type  of  person.  Inevitably,  prison  sen¬ 
tences  for  COs  have  created  many  problems  both  for  the 
individuals  and  for  the  prison  authorities.  Mr.  LeFever 
comments  that  “at  least  six  major  non-violent  strikes” 
have  been  carried  on  by  COs  in  protest  against  racial 
se^egation,  brutality,  the  type  of  work  given  them,  the 
pnson  censorship  and  other  evils  in  the  system.  Mr. 
LeFever  believ.es  that  “certain  definite  improvements” 
have  come  about  as  a  result  of  these  demonstrations. 
Julien  Cornell  thinks  that  the  “chief  aim”  of  prison  of¬ 
ficials  has  been  to  avoid  public  criticism  because  of 
leniency  toward  COs.** 

Naturally,  the  prison  authorities  see  the  situation 
differently.  The  federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  devoted  a 
section  of  its  1943  report  to  the  COs  in  prison.  “Less 

Although  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  are  included  in  the  statistics 
of  COs  in  CPS  and  in  prison  this  is  confusing  because  the  posi¬ 
tion  they  take  is  occasicwied  by  several  factors  that  do  not  apply 
to  most  of  the  COs:  namely,  their  refusal  to  grant  the  state  the 
allegiance  that  they  believe  belongs  only  to  God  (as  in  the  salute 
to  the  flag),  their  protest  against  the  government’s  refusal  to 
dassify  dim  as  ministers.  There  is  also  some  conscientious  objec¬ 
tion  to  war  itself. 

“  Federal  Prisons,  1943,  p.  58. 
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than  50”  ot  the  objectors  have  “refused  to  cooperate,” 
the  report  states.  “Such  individuals,”  the  report  com¬ 
ments  sharply,  “constitute  a  disturbing  element  who  seek 
to  use  their  imprisonment  as  a  springboard  for  publicity, 
martyrdcmi,  or  other  compensation  for  their  lack  of  d- 
fective  action  in  time  of  crisis.”  In  general,  the  policy 
of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  to  “treat  all  Selective  Service 
Act  violators  like  other  federal  prisoners  ...  in  accord 
with  the  accepted  policy  of  individualized  treatment  of 
prisoners.!’  But  “sincere”  COs  are  not  assigned  to 
“industries  producing  war  products  in  violation  of  the 
inmate’s  convictions.”  Ind^,  98  per  cent  of  them  not 
only  cooperate  in  the  prison  program  but  “frequently 
produce  outstanding  results  on  the  farms  or  on  special 
assignments.” 

Like  other  prisoners,  COs  are  entitled  to  parole.  A 
“special  parole”  involving  reclassification  is  available  to 
draft  offenders  including  COs  but  both  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  and  Selective  Service  must  concur  in  the  decision. 
Conscientious  objectors  who  are  not  Jehovah’s  Witnesses 
have  been  granted  re^lar  parole  somewhat  more  often 
than  other  types  of  ofi^ders.  Paroled  COs  are,  however, 
Julien  Cornell  explains,  restricted  to  a  very  few  types  of 
jobs  at  very  low  wages,  some  distance  from  their  homes.** 
Only  20.6  per  cent  of  the  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  have  been 
granted  parole,  in  contrast  to  51.6  per  cent  of  other  COs 
since  April,  1943.  The  former  are  paroled,  it  seems, 
only  if  Aey  agree  to  refrain  from  their  religious  activities 
while  they  are  on  parole.** 

COs  in  Great  Britain 

Only  about  200  conscientious  objectors  were  in  prison 
in  Great  Britain  in  the  summer  of  1944  out  of  §7,000 
who  have  appeared  before  draft  tribunals.**  The  pro¬ 
cedure  provided  for  the  consideration  of  such  cases  is 
very  different  from  the  American.  A  separate  register 
is  provided  for  those  who  are  seeking  exemption  as  ob-, 
jectors  so  that  they  do  not  have  to  register  for  military 
service.  All  cases  are  given  public  hearings  by  specif 
tribunals  of  civilians.  (Jbjectors  may  be  represented  by 
counsel  and  may  call  witnesses  to  testify  under  oath. 
Cases  may  be  decided  in  the  following  ways :  unconditional 
exemption,  conditional  exemption  provided  that  the  man 
does  civilian  work  of  a  ty^  specified  by  the  tribunal 
under  civilian  control,  noncombatant  service,  and  denial 
of  all  exemption.  Conditional  exemption  is  most  often 
granted  for  civil  defense,  land  work  on  farms,  humani¬ 
tarian  work,  or  employment  in  private  business.  Non- 
combatant  service  is  usually  in  a  labor  corps.  Up  to 
January  1,  1943,  29  per  cent  had  been  refused  exemption, 
29  per  cent  had  been  given  noncombatant  duty,  3/  per 
cent  conditional  exemption  and  five  per  cent  unconditional 
exemption.** 

Both  men  and  women  are  conscripted  for  civil  defense 
work,  particularly  fire-watching,  and  for  this  there  is 
no  exemption  for  conscientious  objectors.  At  the  end  of 
January,  1944,  nearly  1,100  men  and  women  had  been 
punished  for  refusing  to  do  fire- watching.**  Objectors  in 
Great  Britain  who  are  imprisoned  are  usually  given  very 
short  sentences.  But  the  same  individual  may  be  sen¬ 
tenced  repeatedly  for  a  repetition  of  the  same  offense. 

Conscience  and  the  State,  p.  21. 

Reporter,  November  15,  1944. 

>^Aug.,  1944,  Bulletin  of  C^tral  Board  for  Conscientious  Ob¬ 
jectors,  London,  p.  29.  Cited  by  Jujien  Cornell,  Conscience  and 
the  State,  p.  IS. 

^'Cornell,  Julien,  The  Conscientious  Objector  and  the  Law. 
pp.  119-35. 

Joad,  C.E.M.  New  Statesman  and  Nation,  May  6,  1944,  p.  302. 
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